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Great Exhibition, lest it attract from all the world Red Repub-
licans, "pickpockets and whoremongers/' three overlapping
classes of which he believed foreigners almost wholly to consist.
Individuals in this long unbroken chain might break away in
pursuit of some extravagant policy, Dilke into Republicanism,
or Disraeli into Tory democracy, but these were personal
aberrations and are no signs of general division. Politically, all
previous dividing lines had become blurred.
This process was notably assisted by the character of the
politician whose power was greatest immediately after the
collapse of Chartism. Lord Palmerston was not a Liberal; he
was a Whig. He had no sympathy with social reforms at home,
though he was prepared to support them if they were of a
trivial character (and no other reforms were likely to be pro-
posed). But just as he considered the condition of England to
be ideally satisfactory, so he despised or pitied those countries
which had not achieved it. Revolutionaries and Radicals in
foreign lands received his vigorous and indiscreet applause.
When the Austrian General, Haynau, torturer of the Hun-
garian rebels, visited Barclay and Perkins's brewery and was
set upon by the indignant draymen and whipped till he hid in
the dustbin of the George Inn on Bankside, Lord Palmerston
wrote words of delighted approval which were spread about
with discreet indiscretion. When Kossuth or Garibaldi visited
England, all the world knew that it was only official etiquette
that prevented the Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary,
whichever he might be, from joining in the vehement addresses
and congratulatory banquets. If, as in the case of Denmark or
Poland, his enthusiasm encouraged the resisters of oppression
only to their own ruin, he was doing no more than his sup-
porters desired, for they too only wished to approve verbally of
foreign Radicals and not to risk the life of a single British
soldier in their support.
Now, the longest-lived of the Chartist sentiments was their
interest in foreign affairs. After they had despaired of success
in England, they were still convinced that the revolution would
shortly be victorious abroad. Anyone who turns over the
remaining advanced journals of the late 'forties and early
'fifties will find that the eyes of the editors are constantly on the